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FREE TEXTBOOKS FOR PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS. 


l7 PupUs-ArB,ur,ents for free textboob.- 


fnii ? T7 ^ hundred years smce textbooks were firat 

.finished free to the pupils of a public school of this country. The 
niovement began in the administration of city schools and, generally 

^nLde nfovr^ confined to cities /or many years. Philadelphia 
nfhpr te-^'thooks in Its public schools in 1818, and 

otter cities nearly all in States of the North Atlantic seaboard, 
followed in the course of the next half-century. 

In 1902 there was made in the United States Bureau of Education 
a study of free textbooks in 159 of the. 161 cities then having a 
population of 25,000 or more.* Of these 156 cities, 93 were reported 
as furnishing free textbooks at least in some of the elementary wades 
Bdow IS given a brief table wliich shows the years in wLh free 
. tbooks were introduced in the public schools of those cities of 

6rJt provided free books before, the year 1884, when the 

. t mandatory state-wide free-textbook law was passed. 

CUieg amo.iff the 159 largat in the United Statee which provided free textbooht 


im. 


prior to 


Philadelphia, Pa ‘ i8ig 

Jersey City, N.J 1830 

^ GWftrkj N. 1838 

Eli^bcth, N. J..... ; jg5Q 

Hoboken, N.J... 

Charleston, S. C ig 5 g 

Paterson, N. J... jggg 

Chester, Pa jgg^ 

Norfolk, Va 1865 

Passaic, N.J... igwg 


Fall River, ^«ass. I 874 

Wilmington, Del I 875 

Johnstown, Pa 1875 

■Woonsocket, R. I : 2877 

New York-, N. Y 2878 

Lowell, Masctl. 1881 

Yonkers, N. Y 2882 

Lacrosse, Wis 2882 

Holyoke, Mass 2883 

Camden, N. J. 1883- 

JHassnchusctts was the first State to pass n#tate-wido law requiring 
oral schwl corporations, in that case cities and towns, toSf 
free textbooks for public-school pupils. This law was passed U 1884 
and required that the school committ^ of every city hnd tZ, 

rehoonnnni *^® textbooks and other 

pp les and, loan them to pupils free of chaige, but subject 
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to such rules and regulations governing care arid custody as the 
committee might prescribe. Other States wliich passed mandatory 
free-textbook'laws prior to the beginning of the present century 
were Maine, 1889; Nebraska, 1891; Pennsylvania, 1893; Rhode 
Island, 1893; New Jersey, 1894; Vermont, 1893; Maryland, 1896; 
Delaware, 1898; New Hampshire, 1899, and Wyoming, 1899. At 
present 19 States requircf that te.xtbooks be furnished free to pupils 
in the public schools. In 21 other States, the law specifically per- 
mits the expenditure of school funds for providing free school books. 
Bool^s are provided for pupils of the elementary grades in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. - ^ 

BOOKS FOR INriiOENT PUPILS. 

Many States make special legal provision for furnishing free books 
to pupils whose parents are unable to purchase books for tljieir 
children; and those States which have no general free-textbook laws, 
either mandatory or permissive, have in pearly^ all cases made pro- . 
vision for the children of poor parents.' These laws generally either 
authorize or direct that local school funds be used to purchase 
books for loaning* to indigent pupils. The Indiana school la\l^s, for 
example, contain this provision: 

. It shall be the duty of each township trustee and each school board to furnish the 
necessaiy school books, so far as they have been or may be adopted by the State," to 
all such poor or indigent children as may desire to attend the commoft schools of 
his* or its, corporation, as in his, or its, opinion would be otherwise unabie to attend 
such schools. ^ 

In Florida, a school board is required to furnish books to an in- 
digent child — , ‘ , ' • 

i * » * 

upon requisition made therefor by the teacher of such child, accompanied by the 
affidavit of not less than t^o reputable citizens, ta:fpayers jof t|ie county, certifying 
to such financial condition of such child or its parents, and upon the recoihmendatioD ' 
of the county superintendent of public instruction. 

Most laws providing* foil books for indigent puf>ils are of the per- 
missive kind, that is, the^permit 4|le use of school funds for fur- 
nishing books and' authorize local school boards so to expend their 
available funds. 

ARtniHENTS port FREE TEXTBOOKS. 

Several arguments have been ui^ed in favor of furnishing school- 
boqks free to public-school pupils.' The more important of these 
arguments are given here and some discussion is introduced.. It has 
been urged in behalf of free i>ooks that the textbook is an essential 
part of our American^ public-school sysbems.* It is more xised here . 
than in most other countries.. _ In the school s;^tems of this coimtry ' * 
there, ore tluree essentifijs, h^ely/ plant, the teachet, 
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and the textbook. But the plant and the teacher 'are provided at 
public expense. If public funds are to be thus used— and feW 
Americans now question 6uch use— it is urged by the advocates of the 
free-textbook movement that these funds should be used also for 
the third essential in the system, that is, for books. Ther6 is a gen- 
erally accepted AjneHcan principle that every boy and girl should 
have the opportunity of an elementary and secondary school educa- 
tion, aq.d that State and local moneys should provide this oppor- 
• tunity. To make the opportunity full and complete,’ the essential 
means ef^ducation should be provided free of cost to the youth of 
the land. 

Another argument for free textbooks is that the school work at 
the beginning of the year or term can bd begtm with dispatch when 
- books are pubhcly furnished, whereas u^der individual ownership 
pupilg are often slqw in obtaining their books. A week or more may 
sometimes pass before all the children of a class are properly supplied. 
This arises from the fact that some parents are careless in such 
matters, and in some families the money for books may hot be at 
hand when school opens. Possibly pay day will have to come before 
book§ for the children can be bought. ’ \ 

► A third' argument for free textbooks is founded on compulsory 
school '"attendance. , In view of the fact that all children between 
certain ages are required to go to ^chool, and neither, the child nor his 
parent has any choice in the matter^ it would seem only just, to fur- 
• nfeh him his tools to work ^vith; that is, his textbooks and instruction 
supplies. Attendance is of little value unless books are available, 
and to furnish the pupil his books would seem only a natural concomit 
tant of required attendance. The contention that the advocate of 
free ^lothing may be expected bo. appear soon if free textbooks are 
to beVurnished has little force, sihce clothing is an essential for all 
gencrm purposes, whweas the textbook is a specific essential for school 
purposes only. ’ ‘ 

A fourth argument is that free textbooks are now almost univer- 
'sdly provided for indigent children, and to avoid unpleasant -dis- 
tinction in which some children- appear as charity pupilsj” books 
should be furnished I-® alike> Under the free system the children 
of poor parents may appear at school as vfrell equipped as childrep 
of the well-to-do, and no suggestion of “charity" attaches, to the 
poorer child. And then there are children whose parents are near* 
the border line of ‘poverty. • Many feuch par^ts have too much pride 
to claim indigence, and^et the provisiop/of schoolbooks for tKeir 
children is a distinct help. On the o^^ot hand, there are parents 
indubitably on the safe side of this border line who will claim indi- 
gence in order to escape the expense of textbooks, apd thus another* 

. difficulty arises where books^ are furnished to indigent, children only. 
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Tl^ difficulty can likewise be obviated by furnishing books td all 
children alike. 
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A fifth argument is that uniformity of textbooks in each adminis- 
trative xHstrict is better secured -by the free-book plan. There are 
20 States in whichroither to\\Tisliip or district adoption is unrestricted 
of adoption maj’- be made in such administrative units’ from lists 
approved by. State departments of education. Where parents buy 
their cliildren’s books, they^a^en fail to see why the books already 
in hand will not serve the purpose, and this is particularly true of an 
old edition of the same te\^ used in the district. MorJovor, the ' 
disposition of the parent not to buy new books when needed for 
uniformity is intensified by the frequent removals of families from 
one dis^ict to another. On making such a change of residence, the 
parent is inclined to want his cliildren’s old books to serve m the'new 
place of school attendance. Where books are furnished at public 
expense there is no difficulty >vith parental frugality. And where 
it is proposed to make a complete change of texts, Rgoin the parent’s 
objection is out of the way. « 

Still another argument in favor of furnishing free books is that 
additional text^ and supplementary material may be more easily 
supplied under the free system. The parent can hardly be Expected 
to buy more than one textbook on any subject, but the -best school • 
work can not be done when only one book is used. Supplementaiy 
material must be made available. < . 

Finally, it is argued by some that books can bq^ kept more sanitary 
and attractive by furnishing them as public property. This is 
doubtless true where a free system is properly planned and managed, 

' but, on the other hand, opponents of free textbooks aigue that they 
are often insanitary and unattractive. It will probably be generally 
agreed that the turn of the argument, h^e depends entirely upon 
the management of the system. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST FREE TEXTBOOKS. * * 

* ** 

The opponqpjts of free textbooks make several aiguments*^ainst 
the plan, and that there is some force in ’ these arguments w’ill be 
admitted. One of the strongest indictments of the free textbook is . 
that it is usually secondhand, and in- consequdhee is often worp and 
unattractive, falling apart in some coses, and even filthy and in- 
sanitary. ^at it is usually secondhand is quite true, and yet tliis, 
argument is without the force that may at first seem present; for 
. the condition of the books depends almost entirely upon the manage- 
ment of the. system. Where books are purchased tvith sufficient 
frequency to keep the stock*, reosohably fresh, and children are 
required to take proper care of books assigned to them, half of the 
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problem is solved; and the other half is solved by disinfection and 
other proper measures in tho administration of tlie plan. The fact 
^ IS, under the plan of individual ownership, children o^tcn handle 
ono another s books and thus unhygienic and insanitary conditions 
are present under that plan. 

A second argument against free textbooks is that under the “free'^ 
s^tem pupils have no books of their ovu and therefore have no sense 
of pride in, or no love of; book ownership. It is contended that 
individually owned textbooks often become' the nucleus of a home 
hbrary and that these books are in later years highly prized pbssessjons. 
that tins argument carries some force must be admitted, for it is 
desirable that children acquire the sense of proprietorehip of books 
as well as of other wholesome possessions. But there is doubt if 
the school book has ns much influence in this direction as some 
woidd claun for it. In the first place, by no means does a particular 
book ^ways remain the pniperty. of its first user in a family. It 
very often passes on to a younger brother or sister, and even a third 
young member of the family may in the course of time come to be 
Its possessor. In such a case the sense of individual ownership 
must necessarily be attenuated. A second reason for. believing 
that the sense of pride in book ownership is not much promoted by 
inftividual.ovniership -under present conditiops. is found in the wide 
practice of allowing an “exchange price” for an old book when a 
new adoption is made and new texts are introduced. By this plan 
the old book can be turned to part ]*aympnt for a new one, and no 
doubt many parents avail themselves of the opportunity to effect a ' 
saving m this way. So the individually owned book, after all, 
may come to be looked upon'by the child merely as an object reinain- 

in his hands for a short while, and the sense of ownership may' be 
little promoted: Nor are home libraries much improved or promoted 
m such c^es. But th«re still remains some force in the aigument 
here considered; where the free textbook plan obtains, the absence 
of books m the home m vacation time and at other times when 
n^ded for reference or like use doubtless makes a distinct loss.' 

Another argument against free textbooks is that pupils do not 
take aa much care of publicly owned books os tliey would of iJieir 
own; but this argument has not generally been susteiiifd by the 
facte ^ome have aigued on the other hand that, because free 
textbooks are public property to be paid for if damaged or lost 
and frequently inspected by the teacher, they are as weU or better 
tored for by the pupils Uian individually^owned books. According 
to the results of a rftudy made in the United States Bureau of Edul^ 
tion in 1902 and published in the'Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Edui^tion .for that yepr (Vol. I, p. 632 f.), this objection to free 
textbooks was little m - evidence in the reports received from 82 
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-cities. Some would urge that this matter of the pupil ’s care of books 
. is rather an aiguraent for free textbooks; for it has been pointed out 
that the pupil can jn the handling of books be given the elements of 
instruction in his duty to the- communitt and the State. A sense 
ot civic responsibility can bo propagatedfby means of the free text- 
book. 

A foi^th .opposing ai^ument is that under the free .system 
greatly increased taxes necessary for funiishiiig books cither unduly 
burden the taxpayer and bring his ill wi 1 upon the schools or leave 
less money for other necessary schpcil expenditures. Teachers, 
already an underpaid class, are likely to receive less ,wag^. Some 
notice is given elsewhere in this study jo 'the cost of books, but it 
may be said here that the cost of frei textbooks in cities which 
provide for them probably dees not exceed 4 or 2 per cent of the 
aggregate salaries paid teachers. And i could probably be demon- 
strated that in cities and States furnishing free books teachers’ 
salaries are as high as elsewhere. vThe argument based on cost is 
therefore without much force. On the other hand, it is argued by 
the exponents of free textbooks that th? 'aggregate' amount which a 
free-textbook community eventually pays for its school books is 
less where they are furnished under the free plan. 

A fifth aigument against free textbooks is that the handling and 
care of the books impose upon the teacher a custodial duty which 
involves an unprofessional function 'an d therefore reduces teaching 
efficiency. It is argued that for this rwison teachers aro generally 
opposed to the free-textbook svstem. This* aiguraent \Ypuld seem 
to have some validity, but it is doubtful if teachers are^so opposed 
to free books as seriously to affect tht plan where in operation or 
seriously to impair. the efficiency of th« teaching force. It may he 
assiuued that many teachers see the benefits of free textbooks and 
are willing to undertake the additional duties connected therewith 
in consideration of the benefits. * In fak, it has been said by some 
that free textbooks enhance teacliing efficiency. 

There are some other aiguments which have from time to time been 
advanced against free school books, hu( those may be considered of 
little force. For example, it has been argued that parents and chil-- 
dren are encouraged by the “free ’’plan to lepend toomuchupon public 
largess, but this might with equal force be uiged against the free library 
and po^ibly some other publicly supported institutions. Even 
if one entertains a great and abiding fear of “State socialism," 
he may stand on a free-textbook platfoiU and "still be far removed 
from the object of hi? feaJ*. * * 

Whatever naay be the arguments againit furnishing free textbooks, 
that the free-book movement has now spread well 
ovemhe country and is still gaining gibund. As -this bulletin is 
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't""' 'I™” of one of the l»r» 

COST OF TEXTBOOJtS. 

^ ■“ r r »' 

whoro tho raw i. Trli; hXhcw^ Zl w 

loa-er ealaries of tho totohinir foroo It h.' * ooinp<ilaor>' froo liooks will roBuU*io , 

thrsoMl of tho ‘ "r. " • Ofttcr of IM. 

purpoo,. fy >" <l>f fowl oxMttditur. for whool 

Confidential da^ h^TZn !? f ««ch 

' tohthook piihlishoiB in tho Unitod Stnlrwiwt ® fftmaiu of Edumtioo from 03 

Urt of « inohtde. pnwtioSl a^oTlho 'a 1«3- Thi. 

btiriness in more thin purolv looal Thov hand]' **"’ Statoitrhooe 

toxtlwok. for u» in 0^,110 aThJ^t ''«"«« •hdr tout n.t« of 

pnvatoocboola for tho year ' 1913 . Tho aooTooar'^f .'!**®* ^ ttodi public and 
high, amoiintod to $14,291 793 25 Tho^nd* * l!" ochook olotnontary and 
high oohooht tor tho yw, wL ‘i'lr'.'Hy “■* 


high «-hoola tor 


«chool enrolltqoiit of ,.».aau. 

'numlw lM?come« 18.213, 78G Thertd^nrn "''m booke, the 

iathoUni^Stnk,.thotolan^ 

Wro KX child ior toxtbook, i. groator than thin ^unt by ZTlO w''l5 If 

local dealere receive a commioioaon sale- ^ in man vS 1? J? T “ 

per centa given. The coat of te'rtlwwhVn r lu / f •«8^tU)n at the 

.tthowJ™,tot^»ltnll‘‘^ ''"tlittlontorothan 2 por^, 

school population baai8'(5-18 yeara of use) ia ^ 

texllKioko on tho total population l«aial'l<» 4 u "“5 ~P''* **l« »< 

This statomciit, it will be observed, was for tho year 1913 but tb. 

- ip" wi' E iSariUo'L’Tj.f j s i?i " 

gradM 76 .f,®'’ “P“‘ of >><19118 for the elementary 
_^aaes .was 76 cents; m 31 cities of 30,000 to 10 A.nnn «««. i a.** ^ 

the corresponding cost was 68 cenU-ra in « 

50,000.j)optilation, it was 65 ceiits. It' wiU be observed thnt^ 

^ are lower than that com puted by Lpaban in 1973 buUtl?^;' 

V°- »>..Ma... B.L, ISU, Na». 
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be remembered (hnt the per capiUi of 78.3 cents computed for 1913 
included the cost of liigli-scHool texts, f 

Pursuing further the relative cost €>i textbooks, we havo taken 
the* average salaries pai<l elementary’ sehotd-teachers in certain 
cities ami eon) 4 )aretl tlu»s«* with the cost of free textbooks in tho.>ame 
cities. Tins was done by^ assuming 40 pupils to a room, computing 
the approximate cost of tcxtlH>ok!*for these 40 pupils, and comparing 
this cost y*ith the salary of the teacher, whoi^ was assumed to he re- 
ceiving the nverage salary. A gi;oup of citii‘s of over 100,000 popida- 
tion was taken, a secoixl group of 30,000 to 100,000 was added, 
also a third group of 10,000* to 30,OtX). From this computation it 
was found that the peirentagcss of textlamk costs on teachers’ salaries 
in the three groups of cities were ns follows • - First group, 1 .0 pt»r cent; 
second group, 2 per cent; third groum^^per cent. 

Otherwise expresstnl, in cities of 4^,011^ population or more, free- 
textbook cost was l.t> per cent of the cost of teaching service; in cities 
of 30,000 to 100,000 the corresponding percentage was 2; and in 
cities of 10,000 to 30,tKK) it was .2. 1. This is of course only an 
approximation, but it would seem t4» show that textbook costs ^re 
relatively not excesfeive.* The higher relative textbook costs shown - 
for the smaller cities are due to the comparatively smaller salaries 
paid in these cities. 

Suc.h discussion of textbook costs as wo Tiave introduced in the 
preceding paragraphs hjtis relatinl to the maintenance of a free-text*' 
book system after the initial cost of installation has J)cen paid. For 
the initial cost in any considerable number of citie| or other dis- 
tricts no recent data are available. Some data Tor 1915 were cef- 
lected foi* the city of New York and were given by Monahan in the 
bulletin of the Bureau of Eklucation previously referred to in the study 
l^ere undertaken. At that time an investigation indicated that the 
probable cost of installation of a° system of free textbooks for all the 
"children in the elementary schools of the State of New York w’ould 
be about $1.25 per capita. This initial cost w'ould of course be 
higher at the present time, but would probably nut exceed $2 or $2.25. ' 
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• STATE LAWS n*RO\TDlN(J I*X)R FREE 

State laws. provide for free textbooks in the public schools as indi* 
catjpd in the following paragraphs: ' « 

. In 6 States, Delaware, Maryland, Oklahoma, Texas, Arizona, and 
California, textbooks are furnished free to public-school pupils and 
payment therefor is made from'State funds. In Missouri also somp 
funds derived from State sources are available for furnishing free 
textbooks. ' k * ■ , 

In 13 States, Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, Nebraskal Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
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Dakota, Utah, Wrmonl, and V\>tmoR, hial scIkh .1 uuthoritiM are 

"ir™ s^a,r."’ l| f;>r |.«l.lio..ch,H.I pupil,. 

1 1 ^ Alabaiua, ,Vrk,in„„. ('olontdo, (\.iin«-tiout. (iwreia 

Idaho, llhtmi., Iowa, Kansa.,. .Michio,,,,. Mi„„..,„ia, ,\fi..«isai>ni’ 
Mta^ain ,\o»Jork, Xorih (’„r..lina, Nortl', Dakota, Ohio, \ ireilda’ 
as. lino on, H oat Virginia, aiid_\Visconsiii, looal sohool agtliorilica 
are aiwihoally porniittwl hy law to proyi.1,. tostbiaiks for publiol 

»oh,ad pupi a. Ill a fow Statoa, aa in .\>w .Moxioo it a „„ 

raissiblo to furnish to.vthooka to p,K,r chihlr«i.' • . ■ P f 

In Iho preparation of lho.ao lists dialinotion is not niado botwoon 
flonu.ntor.t and- sooondary schools, but it inav bo said in oonoral 

lo‘l«rf«-,h ^nooiidary pupils „ 

lor tho.so in olmcmary schools. • « i 

-The hius rchuing to free l«.\tl)o.»l« arc sumniarizcd iiml presenlwl - 
at lahilar orin in the table on page II. Tl,ia tablo, it is holi™.? ' 
l» sulhcicntl,v fyill to show the general nature of frei-icxllHKik laws 
ID the several .States which have them on their statnto books, 

IliE IMl.aCTtCE IX ST.\TES WlIF.liE THE t.Aw' IS EEK.MISSIVE .VXD NOT 

maxdatokv. 

The CoiiOTksioner df Kducation recently addnss,aed to the .Sure 
dcparlments of «lucct'on flf tliegl .States'whichliavelawsperniilting 

i! whiclwho M “ '''•■nf 4U.lt ionnairo 

in M hith tho folium ini; <jucstioiis were uskwl : 

.. In bmv manv ruial Bcho.l ron,smli.,ns icanaiiv l..i>n.hini ™ .It .o.... 

If you can not readily jjive ihc dclailed information aa roaumod in 

“ T”" indicalo to Z the eitent in which 

oe ITW textbook raovement haa gone in your State? • . 

Scverel'lr” ”li““. *'■ -lucstions. 

^'cral weft unable to give detailed data, but snlBoiviit- information 

.s received to )varrant a brief sumniarv here. 

bnaWiod i„ 

% ' / * ^ 
drlffljjiM.-Bookflarc furnitihed freehi thoclotnonlarvCTadoHiij'onecii v F.vrt R,ni,k 

e^montarj' gTadea, but not in the high aclnv.l.s.” With r,>-»ert to rural s, h(«I- h! 

I'-'W^l” ***^’ »e*lbookfl are furnii>liP<l in cleiueniarv «cho..l» in aiwut 

...^h^ldielncw. • • In hiah « l„..l.lliev we nn, ,,e.,eo.li..0. 1"!:.;:: ‘ 

tsvo Ik'T'^ »h”»'ilial it litll lowne in Ihe Siaie tlio aaoDlv 
liwte«be.,k,. Thi, numlHir ieclud™ b,,lh riiie, o ’ W ■ 
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- Georgia. — Books are furnished free in' the elementary g^ee in two dties. 
are fuinisb^ free in rural districts. 

Idaho. — ‘ 'We havd im dkta from which we may obtairf the information for which you 
ask. Qur ob^rvation leads us to the conclusion that the ^uajofity of the districts in 
the State furnish the textbooks.” ^ 

“ We have no data on which to base a statement.” , ^ 

Iowa. — Free textbooks are furnished in most of the larger cities in both elementarj' 
and high-school grades. Practically no rural school districts furnish free books. ^ 

. £orua«.— Returning the questionnaire marked “no data,” the State superintendent 
wrote: “I regret that no further information is available at this office. A number of 
the cities and roiral school districts some years ago adopted district ownership. That 
is about all that can b# said at this time.V ^ 

. Michigan,— ‘We have no data showing fiow many dty school systems ftWsb 
'‘^ee^xtbooks to elementary and high schools by grades. There are a few cities in 
the State that do this— 20, I think, covering the entire number. There are 1,436 
districts in' all furnishing free tbxtbooks. This includes rural as w'dl as city.” 
Minne^ta . — “We can not give you absolute and definite figures, but^he practice 
of furnishing textbooks in elementary grades is so general as to be almost universal. 
It is safe to say that 90 per cent of all the public schools supply texts for elementary 
grades." In the case of high-school texts the practice is not so general; probabjy not 
to exceed 25 or 30 pfer cent of the high schools are supplying texts free.” 
"‘Misiiarippi . — “No free liooks in Mississippi.” ' 

No report received. 

New York. — “W^have no genqral information as to the number of city or ninl 
school districts which furmsh free textbooks. The law authorizes such districts is 
accordance with its provisionslo (iecide to provide free textbooks." 

North Dakota. — “Out of a total of 2,2.19 districts in the State, 1,963 furnished free 
textbooks during the school year ended June 30, 1922. In most di^s textbooks arc 
furnished free throughout the whole systeim^n a few cases free textbooks are 
furnished to pupils ih the elementary gradeiTwhile high-school pupils are required 
to purchase texts." 

Ohio.—*' ‘ We do not have complete statistics on the number of school districts using 
free textbooks,” , ^ 

: • Ftryinia.— “Free textbooks “are furnished in Virginia in the eleihentary and high 
school grades in two cities and in one county.” ' ‘ « 

IFashtn^ton.— “(1) Practically all of our cities furnish free elementary texlboqfcB.'' 
Very few furnish free high>school textd. (2) The total number of school districts 
in our State, city and rpral, last year was.2,346. Out of that number 1,621 furnished 
free textbooks lor the grades. Very few furnished high-school texts. The total 
number of free textbooks furnished during the'year 1921-22 was 2,495,811.” 

Weal Firyrnio.—*' About 25 per cent of our elementary schools have free textbooka 
under tbe-bptional law. Few, if any, high schools have free books.” 

WTiacorwin.— Itx 1922 in ^elementary grades 46 cities were furnishing free textbooks 
, and 38 cities in high-school grades. In rural communities 3,528 districts furnished 
free books in the elementary grades and 102 districts in high-school grades. < 
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